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U.8., he paid a visit of Christian love to those 
who profess with Friends, and compose the 
little cluster of meetings in the South of France. 
They were occupied with this service a little 
more than two months. 

William Forster had “ had before him, more or 
less for many years,” the prospect of paying a 
religious visit to some parts of Normandy, and 


other districts on the northern frontier of France ; 
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“ 7th mo. 26th.— As the time draws near for 
my leaving England, | feel increasingly the im- 
portance and weightiness of the service I have 
in prospect. At times many fears and discour- 
agements crowd in; but at other times, and 
often, I feel that love which has brought me, I 
trust, into willingness to give myself up to the 
service of my Lord, bearing me onwards. And 
it is that which makes hard things easy, and 
rough places plain. If it may but abide with 
me, I ask no more.” 

Though acquainted with French, William 
Forster was not sufficiently familiar with the 
language to preach in it; and, joined by Ed- 
mund Richards, as companion and occasional 
interpreter, and by his young friend Henry 
Tuke, of York, he proceeded to Guernsey. 

He held a meeting with the inhabitants of 
St. Sampson’s Harbor, of which Edmund 
Richards reports that the “ Wesleyan Meeting- 
house was well filled, and many serious people 


and the time was now drawing near when he 
believed it right to prepare to enter upon this 
service. After having informed the Friends of 
his own Monthly Meeting of this apprehension 
of duty, and received their sanction, he writes 
to his brother :-— 


To Jostan Forster. 

“Friends took time to deliberate upon the 
concern—none too much—and came to the con- 
clusion to order a certificate. 1 feel much 
lightened in spirit by having taken this step ; 
and, thus far, have been mercifully kept from 
any misgivings respecting it. I shall probably|were among the company. It was a solemn 
bave much yet to go through before leaving|time. W. F. was led in the line of encourage- 
home, if the way should open for my going at; ment, and the meeting ended under a precious 
all. At present I know of no companion, and | sense of the presence of the great Head of the 
feel somewhat restrained from seeking after! Church.” 
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From Guernsey, William Forster passed on, 


to Jersey, where he held several meetings. 

With the prospect of crossing over to France 
now before him, William Forster continues :— 

“T look with much inward trembling at 
the path before me; sometimes I could bring 
myself to doubt whether I had fully counted 
the cost : at others, sympathy and love for the 
people I go to visit, smooths (the French havea 
word for it ; ‘aplanir,’ which we can scarcely 
fully translate) the ruggedness of the way, and 
I tread with a firmer, and it may be with a lighter 
step. 

My coming here has very much answered the 
purpose I Had hoped for, as it has seemed to a 
certain extent to open my way into the parts 
1 have to visit, so far as information and let- 
ters of introduction can do it. And now I do 
not wish to know more than [ do, nor to obtain 
any further credential; but in simplicity, with 
a watchful and submissive mind, to give myself 
up to the leadings of Him who, above all other 
things, I desire may be my guide.” 

They left Jersey on the 18th, and the next 
day Walliam Forster continues his narrative on 
French ground :— 

“8th mo. 19th. St. Malo.—A fine passage 
of rather more than four hours brought us here 
yesterday evening. We reached the quay of 
St. Malo jast as the sun was dipping below the 
horizon: and a most beautiful sunset it was.” 


After some detention they proceeded on their 
errand of Christian love in Brittany; and W. 
F. resumes :— 


“8th mo. 23d. Rennes.—l trust I may be al- 
lowed to accept it as a token of divine favor, 
altogether unworthy as I am, and one that | 
am sure I ought to hold in thankful remem- 
brance, that at length I have reached this city 
in safety, and that, on entering upon the com- 
fortable apartment in which I have taken up 
my abode, I am in the enjoyment of much of 
that peaceful, home like feeling which I often 
thought myself at liberty to anticipate in 
reference to some places in this land, long be- 
fore I left home, and indeed long before I 
dared to speak of that which was resting as a 
burthen upon me.” 

“Yth mo. 1st. Brest.—The last two weeks 
have been a time of many trials, much laborious 
exertion, and of anxiety and conflict of mind. 
In some favored moments [ have met with that 
which bas quieted my mind in the belief that I 
am not here in my own will; and I think ita 
favor to be allowed to witness that which I have 
seen of the work of love in some of those with 
whom we have made a transient acquaintance, 
most of them poor, persecuted and despised, but 
rooted in that which makes them, in the midst’ 
of all, strong in love to their Lord. 

1 am very desirous that all-we do in the way 
of distribution may be done with caution; and 
that it may be made as evident as our conduct 
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ean make it, that our object is entirely distinct 
from all party consideration, and everything 
conn cted with politics. 

Thus far I have dealt out the books and tracts 
with a liberal hand. From place to place, I 
have been very watchtul to embrace every 
opening ; and if, ia the course of the journey, 
lam guilty of spending a frane or two as [ 
pass along in marchandant, for the purpose of 
getting access to the shopkeepers, I trust it will 
not be found to be money entirely thrown 
away. I caonot say that they are never refused, 
but of the hundreds that we -have given away, 
but few have been returned. 

At Rennes we found a few serious, awakened, 
and enlightened people: we had a meeting 
with them on First-day evening in the dwelling- 
room of ose of their little company, a working 
cloutier. They seemed willing to own us; and 
their visits at our hotel made me think of our 
friends at Nismes. 

9th mo. 5th. Ve 
have been interesting and instructive to me; 
at times much conflict of mind, many fears, but 
not many moments of distrust; generally a 
quiet submission to the humiliations and duties 
of the day; and earnest desires not to spare 
myself from full attention to every little open- 
ing to service. In unutterable mercy, after hav- 
ing borne the cross, and endeavored to act 
in obedience to what I have believed to be laid 
upon me, I have had some momentary feelings 
of that quiet and relief of mind which, whether 
I am right or wrong in the importance I attach 
to it, 1 have ventured to accept asa token of 
our Saviour’s care and love. This was remark- 
ably the case on leaving Quimper yesterday.” 

At Ploermel they visited a large seminary 
conducted by the Abbé Lammenais for five 
hundred young Fréres, training for instituteurs. 

After leaving Ploermel, they again spent a 
little time at Rennes, W. F. concluding his 
more public services there with a small meeting 
on the evening of the 12th of Ninth month, in 
which, from his companion’s account, he ap- 
pears to have been largely engaged to preach 
the truths of Christian redemption, and to in- 
sist with much force upon their practical ap- 
plication. 

“9th mo. 13th. Ponterson.—I wonder whether 
you will be as well pleased as I am that at 
length | have found my way into Normandy. 
We got clear of Rennes about noon to-day. 
We had a pleasant afternoon for our journey ; 
and part of the way, through a beautiful, well- 
cultivated, and thoroughly English country ; 
aud are now housed for the night in a small 
French hotel, with good fire, good supper, and 
good beds. I cannot regret my journey in 
Brittany ; but it was a time of no small trial to 
me, both of body and mind. It is the Wales 


‘of France; and I thought I could discover 


some similarity to the Welsh in their manners, 











national features, Ac. But the Bas Bretons 
are far from being up to the standard and 
morals of Wales.” 

Having now entered another of the ancient 
provinces of France, William Forster was closely 
occupied in Christian efforts to promote the 
Redeemer’s cause among its inhabitants. About 
three months were spent in this labor of love 
in various districts of Normandy and parts ad- 
jacent. 

From Avranches they made a circuit through 
Coutances, Periers, and Bayeux, to Caen. 

“Oth mo. 19th. Coutances.—I have waited 


upon the mayor this morning; he received us 


very courteously, and seemed disposed to con- 


verse upon the subject of slavery, and made 
I have been sending 


inquiry about Friends. 
him a parcel of our tracts. 


The vacance of the Grand Seminaire is just 


over; their young m.n have been coming in by 
every conveyance all through the day. 
been deeply interesting to me to see them. 


Dear fellows! 1 have an inexpressible yearning 


of spirit towards them, and could earnestly 
long to make them sensible of it. 


breeding which bespeaks a much higher stand- 


ard than anything I thought I could discover 


among the young priests at Lyons. But it is 
no use to think much about them, as it is next 
to impossible to get at them ; uuless now and 
then | meet with one or two in the streets or 
on the road. 

24th. Periers—Just now, perhaps, it is 
enough for me, far more than I deserve, that I 
have a little humble confidence, a gentle hope, 
that I am still kept in the way into which I 
have not brought myself. O that I could be 
sure, as sure as | sometimes wish to be, that it 
is the way of the Lord’s leading! 

| went to St. Lo, in the belief that it would 
be to my relief and comfort to put myself in 
the way of the principal people of the place. 
I got a sort of clue to them one after another ; 
and in the course of First-day and yesterday I 
went to several of their officials, and met with 
nothing but civility, or rather complaisance ; 
and possibly my humiliation may have been the 
means of making us, and what belongs to us as 
a religious Society, a little more known. 

27th.—Yesterday we had a long day among 
the dear people at Chefréne ; to day we have 
visited the few families of Protestants at Mon- 
tabot (an adjoining commune,) have come back 
to Chefréne, making one visit on our road home, 
in which I felt myself deeply interested. 

They are all of them proprié/aires or occupiers 
of small farms, working hard for a living, but 
in the enjoyment of the substantial comforts of 
life, far more than the small farmers in the 
north of Ireland, and more so, perhaps, than 
many of the small working farmers in England. 
The country reminds me very much of our parts 
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It has 


There is, in 
many of them, an air of refinement and good 
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of Dorsetshire—I think not quite so hilly—its 
small enclosures, hedgerows full of timber, deep 
shady lanes, rich grassy meadows, an abuodance 
of orchards, and very much the same kind of 
fruit for cider. Their houses not quite so good 
as those of the small farmers in Bradpole and 
Loder ; but better than many of the cottagers’; 
good outbuildings, the barns and houses well 
thatched. 

I should imagine that until they came to 
Sabatier’s care (a Protestant minister,) they 
had been much neglected, perhaps for gener- 
ations. Most of the old people cannot read, 
and the young ones have not had much done 
for their education. I think them poorly sup- 
plied with the Scriptures ; and I could find very 
few other books among them. [ have been im- 
pressed by a sense of quick perception and 
native talent, especially in some of their old 
people; and, in the midst of all their rus- 
ticity and homeliness of life, there is a grace 
and sweetness of manner that is extremely 
pleasing. They are all of them nearly related. 
| cannot get at much of their history, further 
than that they have been Protestants for many 
generations; and they seem to have some tra- 
dition of the sufferings of their forefathers. To 
have been so remarkably preserved a distinct 
and separate people, in the midst of some of 
the grossest superstitions and corruptions of 
Popery, and with so little intercourse as they 
have had with other Protestant commynities, 
appears to me to be a remarkable instance of 
providential care; and I cannot discover any 
traces of their having been infected by the in- 
fidelity of the French Revolution, much as it 
still prevails in some of the neighboring towns. 
We have thus far been received in every family 
with much kindness and openness; and in 
many instances they have cheerfully left their 
occupations in the field to come and sit down 
with us; and, though we and our visit must 
have seemed very strange, to their young peo- 
ple especially, I have never noticed the smallest 
indecorum. Indeed, no Friends’ children could 
have conducted themselves with greater quietness 
and good order. And in some instances, during 
the few moments we have spent in stillness, 
there has been to my apprehension the feeling 
of much sweetness and solemnity. I have sel- 
dom found it necessary to put their patience tothe 
test by a lung silence; and I have had the hope 
that, through an interpreter, they have caught 
a sense of the exercise of my wind; indeed, I 
trust this has generally been the case, and [ 
think it has been evident in every instance, 
often by their expression in parting from us, 
that they accepted it as a visit of love. 

29th. Bayeux. First-day evening.—Our visit 
at Chefiéne wound up well. Some of our visits 
on Sixth-day morning were as interesting as 
any we had made. We parted from them all 
in much love. Some of these dear people are 
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so much to my liking, that it goes hard with me 
to think that I shall probably never even hear 
from them again. They sadly need a Protes- 
tant school. I have seen so much of the influ- 
ence of the communal schools as to bring me 
very tenderly to feel with conscientious Protes- 
tants ; for, though professedly liberal, the books 
and the instruction given to the children have 
a decided bearing in the opposite direction. 
(To be continued.) 


Foreign Misstons REVIEWED, WITH SUGGEsS- 
TIONS FOR THE FORMATION OF A FRIENDS’ 
Missionary Society. 

(Continued from page 519.) 

The work of the Spirit of Truth, in bringing 
conviction to the hearts of these islanders 
through the simple reading of the Scriptures, 
and by holy conversation, is often strikingly 
evinced in their history. 

A newly-married couple went to purchase an 
idol. The tradesman had not one ready made, 
and inviting them tu supper, he made up his 
fire, and cooked his rice with the branches and 
chips he lopped off the new idol. A day or two 


afterwards a Christian called and read from the 
44th of Isaiah, to the young wife, “ He burneth 
part thereof in the fire, with part thereof he 
eateth flesh ; be roasteth roast and is satisfied — 
and the residue thereof he maketh a god.” 


The woman was convinced the Bible must be 
true. She gave up idolatry, and afterwards 
suffered great persecution as a steadfast Chris- 
tian. 

The believers held their meetings for worship 
on the summit of solitary mountains, whence 
they could observe the approach of strangers 
and be without fear of interruption. 

The number of those who thus met together 
and confided in one another, rapidly increased, 
and the persecution was again and again re- 
newed. In 1837 Rasalama suffered martyrdom. 
Fresh names continued to be reported to the 
Government, and Rafaralahy was seized and put 
in irons. Everything was done to extort from 
him the names of his companions, but he was 
inflexible, replying, ‘‘ Here am I, let the Queen 
do what she pleases with me; I have done it, 
but I will not accuse my friends.” On arriving 
at the place of execution, he offered up a fervent 
prayer for his country and for his persecuted 
brethren, and commending his soul to his 
Saviour, was speared to death in 1838. 

For twenty-five years the persecution lasted, 
when, in 1862, the island was again open to 
missionary enterprise. 

Thousands now attend Christian worship ; the 
field is but scantily supplied with laborers, and, 
like India, presents a most favorable opening 
for the establishment of a Foreign Mission. 

The introduction of Christianity among the 
Isles of the Pacific also abounds with God’s 
providences and interpositions. In some in- 
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stances the people, in expectation of the mission- 
ary ship, cast away their idols, erected places for 
public worship, and waited for the coming of 
the messengers of peace. Before the gospel was 
introduced, and while the natives were expeeting 
missionaries, “they were known to assemble at 
six o'clock on Sabbath morning, sit in silence 
an hour or more, and repeat this a second or 
even a third time during the day.” 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society has, ac- 
cording to last year’s report, 909 missionaries 
now engaged in foreign lands, besides a much 
larger number of native assistants, and not a few 
of them are earnestly laboring in the far-off 
Isles of the Pacific. 

John Hunt was a bright example of these 
self-denying laborers. In his youth he had 
many doubts and fears about his ministry, yet 
one of his elders cheered him onwards by 
quaintly observing, “If the Lord calls thee to 
the work, He’ll give thee tools to work with.” 

For five long years he worked hard in Fiji, 
with little evidence of success. He translated 
Scriptures, and preached and expounded; yet 
for five years the Fijians cuntinued hating one 
another and eating each other. But with tears 
of joy he lived to see God’s power made mani- 
fest. Hundreds embraced Christianity, and 
when they had to stand the storm of persecution, 
they shone forth the more brightly. They 
maintained the gospel principles of peace in the 
face of war and death, compelling their enemies 
to exclaim that the Christian's God was too 
strong for them. 

But when the arrow flies farthest the bow is 
nearest to breaking, and John Hunt,in the height 
of his usefulness, was laid in the silent grave. 
The Spirit of God had found him an unlettered 
ploughboy on the broad plains of Lincolnshire, 
und raised him up to visit the poor Fijians, and 
turn many to righteousness. 

The liberality of the native Christians is well 
worthy of remark. The people of Tahiti and 
the neighboring islands edntributed £527 in one 
year to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The Fijians subscribed £1,732 to the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society in 1862. The London Mis- 
sionary Society acknowledged receiving in 
one year more than £17,000 from its foreign 
mission churches. 

As early as 1821 a Native Missionary Society 
was established in Tahiti, and a“ great number 
of missionaries sent thence to other islands.” 
A Native Missionary Society in the Sandwich 
Islands has planted a mission on the west coast 
of North America. Armstrong was so stirred 
when the news reached home of this self-denying 
devotion of the native churches, that he ex- 
claimed in the assembly, “ My brethren, I am 
ashamed that there are so many of us here in 
this Christian land—we must go to the 
heathen.” 

It was in 1799 that twenty-five gentlemen 
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Society. This Society did not send out any 
missionaries until five years after its formation, 
for no one could be found. In 1804 some 
Prussian subjects offered themselves, and it was 
not til! 1814, fifteen years after the Society’s 
establishment, that any British missionaries 
presented themselves. Now they have 267 
missionaries abroad, yet they write in a recent 
report, that “ applications for missionaries from 
many quarters, recently tothe amount of twenty, 
are constantly coming in. . « They can- 
not, however, be met for want of funds. In 
fact there is a great and general movement in 
the missionary field. The Spirit of God is at 
work, and thoughtful men are musing in their 
hearts what the Lord of the harvest is about to 
do.” 

The statistics of the six leading British Mis- 
sionary Societies for 1864, show that they are 
together supporting 2211 missionaries in 
foreign lands, at an expense for last year of 
£518,000. They have also under their care 
between 3,000 and 4,000 native teachers and 
preachers. 

There are many other Missionary Societies, 
each doing their own work, and the faithful 
operations of George Muller, in aiding 120 homo 
and foreign missionaries, is a humbling proof 
of the power of earnest zeal and prayer. 

Persecution and affliction, disappointment 
and death, form an important part in the chroni- 
cles of these missionaries, yet under all and 
above all, we may see the finger of God directing 
and guiding them, by paths that they know not, 
to wondrous fields of usefulness and fruitfulness. 

It seemed a hard blow to Judson to be ex- 
pelled by the English Government from Cal- 
cutta. It seemed to him very hard to land as 
an outcast at Rangoon, yet who is there now 
but can see that a hostile Government was, 
through the providential guidance of an over- 
ruling God, thus made the means of introducing 
the gospel to Burmah? 

He, and his noble-hearted fellow-workers, 
many of them Americans, spread themselves 
about the country, sowing the seed broadcast, 
here a little and there a little ; sowing in faith 
through the long dark night of heathenism; 
sowing in sorrow, yet trusting to awake to a 
morning of joy. And the dew of heaven fell on 
the seed sown, and brought forth fruit abun- 
dantly. “It seemed,” say they, “like the 
waking up of the popular mind to the light of 
Christian truth, the commencement of a mighty 
and speedy revolution in the religion of the 
country.” 

Multitudes visited the mission house at Ran- 
goon, saying, “ We have heard the fame ot this 
religion, and are come to get books. We hear 
that there is an eternal hell, we are afraid of it. 
Do give us a writing that will tell us how to es- 
cape it.” Others, perhaps from the very opposite 
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quarter of the empire, would say, “Sir, we have 
seen a writing that tells us of an eternal God, 
are you the man that gives away such writings? 
If so, give us one, for we want to know the truth.” 
Others living near at hand, had heard of the 
name of Jesus, and asked, “ Are you Jesus 
Christ’s man? Give us a writing that tells 
about Jesus Christ.”” Dr. Judson says that not 
less than 6,000 came to him in this way, to 
each of whom was given some book or tract or 
portion of Scripture, which might reveal to them 
the way of life. 

In 1857 Dr. Mason’s wife revisited Toungoo 
and thus writes, “ Three years and a half ago [ 
gazed over these mountains and plains, wonder- 
ing if there were any of the chosen among them. 
Now our missionary boatman, Shapau, stands 
beside me, pointing to the north, south, east and 
west, and says, ‘ Teacher, among these hills and 
valleys are ninety-six churches, chapels and 
schools.’ Three years ago, I sent them the first 
book they ever saw in their own tongue; yester- 
day, Isat in the midst of twenty young preachers, 
fine, inteliigent youths, all following the speaker, 
with open Bibles, turning from page to page 
with perfect ease, and with deepest interest. 
I could not but exclaim, What hath God 
wrought !” 

Vinton, in writing home shortly before his 
death, says, ‘‘I found a large number of Karen 
villages that had never heard the first word on 
the subject of the Christian religion, and had 
never seen the face ofawhite man. The Karens 
received us with the greatest cordiality, and 
promised to receive teachers and build chapels. 
Here, then, is a new field of equal promise to 
those of Shwaygyeen and Toungoo at the outset ; 
shall it be overlooked? I know of three other 
fields of equal prumise that are not yet occupied, 
because the means at our command have been 
unequal tothe undertaking. Are these Mace- 
donian cries from so many parts of the Karen 
jungle never to be heard ?” 

If again we turn to Africa, we see there the 
result of the labors of Moffat and Johnson and 
many others, and there too we see the same 
need for fresh effort and renewed zeal. Abys- 
sinia has need of help; the hordes of Japan and 
China, the friendly people on the steppes of 
Russia, the Belgians in their darkness, and the 
yearning for more light in Italy and Spain, all 
claim our heartfelt sympathy. 

(To be concluded.) 

Many things have been done upon the accoun- 
of religion, and we could never be satisfied 
whether they were acceptable toGod ; we could 
not be satisfied whether we did anything pleas- 
ing to God. We may say of them as the apostle 
Paul did of the Jewish sacrifices, there remains 
a conscience of sin, an accusing conscience that 
tells us that guilt is not removed, nor the sin 
taken away, till the Lord opens this divine 
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mystery to us, that our justification must be by 
faith in Jesus ; that nothing could reconcile us 
to God but the life of Jesus, and the merit of 
his death.— Stephen Crisp, 1691. 





derson.’ From the interest which Mr: Gough took 
in this new study, he prevailed upon his father 
to enter him as a mathematical pupil, under the 
tuition of John Slee, at that time residing in a 
sequestered part of Cumberland ; and perhaps 
a more judicious choice of atutor forsuch a pupil 
could not have been made. But as to bis progress, 
all that we can do in this memoir is to give an ab- 
stract of Mr. Slee’s account, as detailed in an in- 
teresting letter to a friend. He took up his abode 
under his teacher’s roof, in some part of the 
year 1778 ; and his first step seems to have been 
to furnish himself with a more polished abacus, 
and a more extensive series of pins for numeri- 
cal expressions. ‘ He procured,’ says Mr. Slee, 
‘a board of rectangular form, on which lines 
were drawn at equal distances, both longitudinally 
and laterally. At the intersections of these 
lines the board was pierced with so many small 
holes, so as to receive the lower points of pegs or 
pins fitted to sink into them. The upper parts 
of these pins were of so many different forms as 
we use digits for numerical calculations ; and a 
considerable number of each kind of these pins 
were put into so many different compartments, 
formed in a shallow drawer made for that pur- 
pose. It is not difficult, with this contrivance, 
to see how it would be practicable for him to 
perform all the common operations of arithme- 
tic. . . : He was now prepared to extend 
his inquiries to other subjects connected with the 
mathematics, and of course his first «fforts were 
employed in reading the elements of Enaclid. 
With Geometry he connected the study of Al- 
gebra ; and here again his mechanical appara- 
tus came in for its share of utility. In geome- 
try, squares, rectangles, triaugles, polygons, Xc., 
were readily exhibited by putting a thread 
around the pins properly placed ; and for the 
purpose of Algebraic operations, a set of pins 
representing the symbols a, b,c, x, y, z, in com- 
mon use, were, by their peculiar distinguishing 
varieties, at hand to supply all the purposes for 
which their ordinary substitutes for quantities, 
known and unknown, can be made available.’ 

“The time which Mr. Gough spent under 
Mr. Slee’s teaching was about eighteeo months. 
He became acquainted with the principles and 
elements of mathematics; and in the prosecu- 
tion of these studies he manifested much talent, 
and a peculiar interest in, and predilection for, 
the different branches of the science. In ad- 
dition to the subjects before alluded to, he re- 
turned home with a knowledge of conic sectivns, 
mechanics, and a few initiatory lessons in flux- 
ions. Qa his again becoming an inmate of his 
father’s house, this latter branch formed a lead- 
ing object in his pursuits. To select a compe- 
tent reader for him was no easy matter. At 
length, however, the choice fell upon his second 
sister. For some time his progress was slow, 
but all hindrances yielded to his perseverance 
and signal exertion of mental power. 















































JOHN GOUGH, THE BLIND MATHEMATICIAN. 
(Concluded from page 524.) 

‘‘ But some years before the period to which 
these remarks refer, the same psychological 
reading had also met the eye of S. T. Coleridge. 
In a short Essay on ‘ The Soul, and its Organs 
of Sense,’ he says, ‘The every-way amiable 
John Gough of Kendal, is not only an excellent 
mathematician, but an infallible botanist and 
zoologist. He has frequently, at first feel, cor- 
rected the mistakes of the most experienced 
sportsmen, with regard to the birds or vermin 
which they had killed, when it chanced to be a 
variety or rare species, s0 completely resembling 
the common one, that it required great steadi- 
ness of observation to detect the difference, even 
after it had been pointed out. As to plants and 
flowers, the rapidity of his touch appears fully 
equal to that of sight, and the accuracy greater. 
It needs only to look at him! Why, his face sees 
all over.’ 

‘We are prevented, from want of space, from 
giving more than a rapid outline of Mr. Gough’s 
progress. At fifteen he read Derham’s ‘ Phys- 
ico-Theology.’ From this work he gained en- 
larged views of the structure of the earth and 
its inhabitants. He was soon busy as an ex- 
perimenter; and his father’s dye-house was 
used as his laboratory. Derham’s notes, too, 
which were chiefly extracts from Latin authors, 
stimulated him to read more .extensively the 
prose and poetical compositions of the ancient 
authors. Interested by the beauties of the 
Greek and Latin poets, he courted also all the 
English poets, from Shakspeare to Goldsmith. 
Many poetical passages, both from ancient and 
modern authors, which took his fancy, were com- 
mitted to memory; and so tenaciously were 
they retained, that between forty and fifty years 
after he could repeat the greater part of them. 

“ But poetry did not exactly harmonize with 
the character of his intellect. On closing Gold- 
smith, therefore, he returned with increasing 
ardor to the study of nature. 

“ He was now about his eighteenth year, and 
continued for some time plodding among his 
birds, and plants, and simple philosophical ex- 
periments. To relieve the tedium of a wet day, 
the Puzzling Rings were placed into bis hands. 
This feat, of itself, is of little moment; but the 
permutations necessary for disengaging the 
rings impressed him with an idea of numbers. 
He was now standing on the threshold of a new 
storehouse of knowledge, for the successful 
prosecution of which he was indebted solely to 
his own ingenuity. On this point he says, ‘I 
learned arithmetic at home by a contrivance of my 
own, which is nearly like that used by Dr. Saun- 
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“ Every impediment to the acquisition of 
knowledge was now fairly overcome; and for 
many years Mr. Gough enjoyed, with uninter- 
rupted good health, the peaceful pursuit of his 
studies. His acquirements in the higher 
branches of mathematics eminently fitted bim 
as a teacher of that science in afterlife; and, 
out of the number of his select pupils, some be- 
came senior wranglers at Cambridge. Among 
the most eminent of these pupils were Dr. Whew- 
ell, now Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who was second wrangler in his year; Dr. 
Dawes, present Dean of Hereford, was fourth 
wrangler; Dr. Joshua King, late Master of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge (esteemed one of 
the first‘mathematicians of his day), was senior 
wrangler in his year; Thomas Gaskin, late 
Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, Mr. Gough’s 
last pupil, was second wrangler of his year. 
John Dalton, the eminent philosopher, was 
also four or five years under his instruction in 
mathematics and natural philosophy; and he 
has left a grateful tribute to the memory of 
his blind preceptor. 

“Tt was indeed, as has already been stated, 
to his acquaintance with John Gough that Dr. 
Dalton attributed all his own scientific attain- 
ments. The two philosophers became very inti- 
mately attached ; and Dr. Dalton says of his 
friend and instructor,—‘ He and I have been 
for a long time very intimate. As our pursuits 
are similar, viz., mathematical and philosophi- 
cal, we find it very agreeable frequently to con- 
verse on those topics.’ And in the preface to 
the first edition of his ‘ Meteorological Essays,’ 
published in 1793, he warmly expresses his 
sense of obligation to his friend. ‘To one per- 
son more particularly,’ says Dalton, ‘I am pe- 
culiarly indebted, not only in this respect, but 
in many others Indeed, if there be anything 
new and of importance to science contained in 
this work, it is owing, in great part, to my 
having had the advantage of his instruction 
and example in philosophical investigations.’ 

“ When Dr. Dalton published the 2d edition 
of his ‘ Essays,’ in 1834, after the death of John 
Gough, he availed himself of the opportunity of 
praising, without reserve, the rare accomplish- 
ments of his departed friend. ‘ At the conclu- 
sion of my former preface,’ he writes, ‘ I alluded 
to a person who had laid me under great obliga- 
tion. That gentlemen being now no more, I can 



















































misfortunes that can fall to the lot of man. Ia 
his case, however, it may be fairly questioned 
whether he would have had more enjoyment in 
himself. and have been of more use to society, 
in the capacity of a manufacturer, his probable 
destination, than in that which was allottea to 
him. By the liberality of his father, he had 
the benefit of a good classical and mathemat- 
ical education, and naturally possessing great 
powers of mind, he bent them chiefly to the 
study of the physical and mechanical sciences. 
There are few branches of science in which he 
did not either excel, or of which he had not a 
competent knowledge. Astronomy, optics, pneu- 
matics, chemistry, natural history in general 
and botany in particular, may be mentioned. 
For about eight years during my residence in 
Kendal, we were intimately acquainted. He was 
as much gratified with imparting his stores of 
science as I was in receiving them. My use to 
him was chiefly in reading, writing, and making 
calculations and diagrame, and in participating 
with him in the pleasure resulting from suc- 
cessful investigations ; but as he was above re- 
ceiving pecuniary recompense, the balance of 
advantage was greatly in my favor, and I am 
glad of having this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing it.’ 

‘‘ Tt was in the years 1818 and 1819 that Dr. 
Grisecom, a learned Friend of New York, visited 
the Old World on a tour of observation. In 
his ‘ Year in Europe,’ published on his return 
to America, he gives an interesting account of 
John Gough. ‘ Among the visits I paid this 
morning,’ writes Dr. Griscom, under date Fourth 
month 26th, 1819, ‘there was one which I 
cannot easily forget. This was toJohn Gough. 
the blind philosopher.’ After commenting upon 
his mathematical acquirements, his being a 
good linguist, and an able chemist, and his sur- 
prising botanical knowledge, he speaks of him 
also as an excellent ornithologist. ‘ He walked 
with me to Kendal.’ writes Griscom, ‘to dine with 
me at the house of his brother-in-law. On the 
way, I discovered, that in addition to the science 
I have mentioned, he is an excellent ornitholo- 
gist. He enumerated the different species of 
migratory birds; he knows their respective pe- 
riods of approach and departure, and can easily 
distinguish them by the sounds they utte>. The 
wonderful perfection of his remaining senses 
is thus fully demonstrated; for, without a touch 
speak of him without reserve.’ He then goes|the most exquisite, it would be impossible to 
on to describe his rare qualities, recording his| have extended his researches into so minute a 
grateful sense of his past acts of friendship, and| science as botany. The acuteness of his hear- 
his profound respect for his instructor’s remark-| ing is shown by the readiness with which he 
able gifts. discovers the stature of a perfect stranger, by 

“* John Gough,’ says Dalton, ‘ might justly | the first resoundings of his voice. He can ree- 
be deemed a prodigy in scientific attainments, | ognize his acquaintances by merely listening to 
considering the disadvantages under which he|their breathings. His thirst for knowledge has 
labored. Deprived of sight in infancy, he was}been limited only by time and opportunity. 
destined to live to an advanced age, under this,| The papers which he bas published in several 
which is commonly reputed one of the greatest ‘literary journals prove his acquaintance with 
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the different departments of physical and ex- 
perimental science.’ Dr. Griscom concludes 
by speaking of him ‘as a man whose sur- 
prising acquirements, under all the disadvanta- 
ges of total blindness, will doubtless place him 
hereafter among the most remarkable geniuses 
of England.’ 

** As some proof of the varied acquirements 
of John Gough, reference may be made to fifty 
of his Essays, published in Nicholson’s Journal, 
and in the Memoirs of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester. These have 
been highly valued by the most competent 
judges ; and they contain decisive evidence of 
the acuteness of his mind, and of the accuracy 
of his knowledge in various departments of 
science. It may also be mentioned that it was 
he who first set the example of keeping a me- 
teorological journal at Kendal. His register of 
the weather was commenced some time during 
the latter part of last century, and was kept up 
to near the time of his decease. Samuel Mar- 
shall sueceeded him in keeping a meteorological 
record, and has continued to do so with steady 
perseverance and unbroken sequence to the 
present time. 

“John Gough was fully occupied as an in- 
structor of youth, and in his philosophical in- 
vestigations, to the close of 1823, when indica- 
tions of declining powers began to be visible to 
his friends. Repeated attacks of epilepsy, after 
considerable intervals, though not materially 
injuring his mental faculties, yet gradually un- 
dermined his bodily health, and clearly pointed 
out the termination of his earthly course. He 
died in 1825, in the 69th year of his age, and 
bis remains were interred in the parish church- 
yard of Kendal, where a simple slab marks his 
resting place.” 

‘In summing up the life of John Gough,” 
observes his biographer, “ it may be said, that, 
though, not to him returned 


““¢ Day, or the sweet approach of e’en or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose,’ 


still every stage of life had its enjoyments ; 
every change of season brouglit a change of em- 
ployment ; every day presented his fingers with 
novelties from nature’s endless territories—his 
mind with germs of thought from the vast store- 
house of knowledge. Resignation was a promi- 
nent feature in his character. The inconveni- 
ences attendant on his loss of sight, never elicited 
an expression of murmur. And to ennui, early 
or late in life, he wasastranger. For his mind 
fed upon thoughts harmonious, that dissipated 
clouds of difficulties, and changed ‘ ever during 
dark’ into hours of cheerfulness and mental 
sunshine. To be always employed, he well 
knew, was essential to his happiness; and no 
toil was too much to accomplish an object. 
Without staying, then, to inquire how far his 
success may have depended upon the inherent 
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strength of the intellectual powers, we have a 
striking instance of the necessity of self-reliance 
and self-culture in breaking down every impedi- 
ment, however much aided by physical imper- 
fections, which may stand in the way of progress. 
By others, therefore, be they placed in more or 
less favored circumstances, the subject of this 
memoir, and his achievements, are worthy of re- 
membrance. For knowledge is to be acquired 
by labor alone. ‘ There is want only where no 
firm will exists, where no adequate efforts are 
made.’” 
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PREMATURE INTERMENTS.—We give place 
this week to an essay on this subject, although 
there may not be great occasion for increased 
care within the circle of our readers. In cases 
of sudden death, when the patient has been in 
previous good health, and the vital organs have 
not been seriously affected by disease, interment 
should not take place until decided marks of 
decay appear. Our late beloved friend Stephen 
Grellet, when ill with the yellow fever in Phila- 
delphia, in 1798, at the age of 24, appears to 
have been in danger of premature burial. He 
says:—The disorder so increased upon me 
that, my extremities having become cold, my 
coffin was ordered, and I was even returned 
among the daily deaths to the Board of Health, 
as a ‘French Quaker.’” He was, however, 
under the kind and faithful care of his friend 
Edward Garrigues, and being removed to the 
house of the latter, his valuable life was pre- 
served. ‘ My dear Master,” he records, “ had 
some further work for me to do before I could 
be prepared to enter into His divine rest.” 

A law in France forbids the burial of any 
person within twenty-four hours after death, but 
a proposition was recently introduced into the 
French Senate, requiring longer time to inter- 
vene between death and burial. On this occa- 
sion a distinguished member of the Senate de- 
scribed his own sensations when it was supposed 
his life had departed, and his body had been 
prepared for the tomb. He had fallen down 
while preaching, and was officially examined and 
pronounced dead. At the funeral, a minister 
whom he had loved, spoke, and his voice pro- 
duced an inward vibration which loosed his 
tongue. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING convened 
in the Meeting-house, on Arch street, on 
Second-day, the 16th inst., with about the 
usual number in attendance. Eli Jessup, of 
Iowa, and David H. Bennett, of New York, 
were present, but their minutes were not offered 
to the meeting. Soon after the opening of the 
meeting in the usual manner, only two Repre- 
sentatives being absent, Joseph Cox stated that 
two Friends (Jacob Elliott and himself) were 
here as adeputation from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing to present an Kpistle from that meeting to 
this, and they had a minute of their appoint- 
ment, which he asked to have read, handing 
it to the clerk. A silence of several minutes 
ensued, and a member then remarked that he 
meant no disrespect to Friends of Indiana, but 
he believed it would be better for this Yearly 
Meeting to go on with its own proper business. 
Another member alluded to the suspension of 
our correspondence with other Yearly Meetings, 
and supposed this meeting was not yet prepared 
to reopen the correspondence, but he approved 
the reading of the minute and the Epistle, and 
proposed that they should be read. Many 
members spoke, briefly uniting with or dissent- 
ing from the course proposed. The number of 
those who expressed a wish that the documents 
should be read largely preponderated, but the 
Opposition was persistent and prevailed. 

Some Friends who were in favor of reading the 
Minute and Epistles, seemed to think, that, if 
it were done, after objections had been made, 
it would be acting in disunity, when, in 
fact, the 
action in disunity. 


rejection of the documents was 
There being no question as 
to the identity, or standing in the Society, of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, the reading of its 
Minute and Epistle would have properly and 
necessarily followed their presentation if the 
regular-order and established principles of our 
Society had been observed. Hence they should 
not have been rejected, unless the Meeting 
united in the rejection. This was far from be- 
ing the case. 

In the afternoon sitting, the Minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings during the past year 
were read. 


Third-day,—The two sittings were chiefly 
occupied by the reading of the Queries, with the 
Answers from the Quarterly Meetings. 

We must defer an account of the further 
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proceedings of the Yearly Meeting until next 
week. 


to 


First-DAY ScHooL CONFERENCE AT RIcH- 
MOND, INv.—The Secretary of this Conference 
has kindly furnished us with a copy of the 
minutes, but finding in the Freedmen’s Record 
a full report of the proceedings, we transfer it 
to our pages in preference to attempting to pre- 
pare ao account from the minutes. 


ee ‘ 

Marrigp, on the 12th of Fourth month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, in Newton Township, New 
Jersey, Cuantes Bettie, of Camden Co., N. J., to 
Desoran E., daughter of William Wetherill, of Au- 
rora, Nevada. 

, on the 29th of Third month, 1866, at Czsar’s 
Creek, Obio, Hampton W., son of Joho H. and Eliza- 
beth Terrell, to Harriet M., daughter of Joseph C. 
and Hannah S. Painter, of the former place. 

e Sse eee 

Diep, on the 24th of Eighth mooth, 1865, in Fair- 
haven, Mass., Martero Braprorb, aged 75 years and 
11 months; a member of New Bedford Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the evening of the 3d inst., Lypia S. Wit- 
Lits, relict of the late Joseph B. Willits, in the 75th 
year of her age; a member of the Northern District 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. After several 
weeks of severe illness, which she bore with Chris- 
tian resignation, she departed, leaving the comfort- 
able hope that all was well with her. 

, on the 30th of Third month, 1866, at the 
residence of his son, in Orange Co., Ind., Joun 
Strout, in the 77th year of his age; a member of 
Lick Creek Monthly Meeting. He bore a protracted 
illness with much patience and resignation. He was 
often, during the time of his sickness, engaged in 
vocal prayer to the Lord for himself and others, and 
that he might be enabled to hold out faithful to the 
last. 

, on the 28th of Second month, 1866, Marrua 
Evua, daughter of Archer and Martha Jones, the 
latter deceased, aged 1 year and nearly 2 months, 
a member of Kansas Monthly Meeting. 

antiimnnnqieigllnlinnmntgens 
THE MORNING DEW. 

The late Editor of the Morning Dew refers all in- 
quirers respecting the suspension of said periodical 
to the Publisher and Sole Proprietor, as the suspension 
took place without his knowledge, and much to his 
surprise. As he was careful to make repeated an- 
nouncement,*both in the Morning Dew and in the 
Review, that he assumed no part of the financial 
responsibility, he conceives that this explanation is 
all that is called for from him, and a sufficient an- 
swer to numerous letters from subscribers. 

W. J. AuLinson. 
encninepnsiiladlieaieilteas 


WANTED, 


A Friend as Teacher for the School for Boys, Leip- 
ers Court, established by the “ Overseers of Public 
Schools, founded by charter from William Penn, for 
the Town and County of Philadelphia.” 

The rooms are very desirably and centrally lo- 
cated, affording accommodation for about sixty 
scholars. Fifteen are at present paid for by the cor- 
poration. The course of instruction includes the 
usual requirements of an English education. 

The Schools of the Corporation being preferred by 
many parents to those less carefully guarded, the 
position affords opportunities for usefulness and 
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strengthens him ; 


Mediator ! 
child, and he must be led; 
him, but the spirit of Christ ?—Stephen Crisp. 


at the South, 


own” 


hardships. 


energy. 


Joun M. 


Application may be made to 
WuitaLL, 1317 Filbert St. 
Dr. Bens. Coates, N. W. cor. 7thand Spruce Sts. 


T. W. Brown, No. 514 Arch St 


—_—--~<9e—-— 


If people come tu be of this, and that, and 
the other profession, and change their religion 
ever so often, and go from one to another, if 
they come not to Christ, they come not to Him 
in whom they may find acceptance. 
God is pleased with every one ; 
he is pleased with no one. 
of religion lies in Christ ; 
God by faith in him; for without faith it is im- 
possible to please God. * * * 
nothing of himself, but through Christ that 
he says unto God, I perceive 
I can do nothing without Thee; I cannot pray 
unto thee, nor serve thee; of myself I can do 
nothing acceptably, but through Christ the 
Such an one becomes like a little 
; and who must lead 


—- 08> 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


livelihood. 


In compliance with former custom of making|about 10 or 12 years, whose feet were frozen 
an anpual report, presents some account of its 
labors for the past year; but would first say, 
for the information of those Friends who may 
not have been intimately connected with it, that, 
some two years since, 
presented to their minds of an Orphan House 
in which some destitute little 
ones “ guilty of a skin not colored like our 
could be gathered and cared for; where 
not only their physical comfort and moral 
training could be insured for the present, 
but they be fitted and prepared for usefulness 
hereafter, and for getting for themselves an 
honest 
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but out of him 
The great mystery 
people must come to 






























In him 


He can do 


THE WOMEN’S AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 


the obvious necessity 


We established a Home 


His 


at Hampton, under the care of our kind and 
efficient friend Eliza Yates, who inaugurated the 
work most perseveringly ; and though it has 
been removed from point to point, by order of 
Government, often to a great disad¥antage, and 
has had to struggle through various and serious 
difficulties, still continues its sheltering care to 
many friendless little ones, who would otherwise 
be cast upon the world’s cold charity, and, 
in many cases, subjected t> great cruelties and 
And though, as time passes on, our 
difficulties do not cease, or even lessen, still 
we have felt that the unslumbering Shepherd 
was watching over these, 
for good; and have faith to believe He will 
not permit so necessary an institution to fail 
for want of earnest and faithful workers, and 
the necessary means to carry it on ; but will put 
it into the hearts of the people to give accord- 
ing to their means,—the rich, of their abun- 
dance, the poor, of their poverty, even as the 


little ones, 
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pecuniary advantage to a young Friend of education, ‘' widow’s mite,” both blessed,—and into the 
hearts of a// who can labor in the cause, a will- 





ingness to give of their strength and time, ac- 
cording to their ability—even to feel it a priv- 
lege and pleasure thus to give and thus to la- 


bor. 


Since the opening of the Institution, about 


200 children have been received under its roof, 
and we have had the comfort of reuniting several 
of these to parents from whom they bad been 
long separated. During the past year, many 
diseases incident to children have been pre- 
valent among them, and a number of deaths 
have occurred: but through the kindness and 
motherly care of Anne Gibbons and her 
daughter, who have been in charge of the 
Orphan House for more than a year, giving 
their services gratuitously, (even refusing to 
leave during the prevalence of the small-pox), 
their sufferings have been greatly alleviated, 
and to them we desire to tender our thanks, 
and thorough appreciation of their devoted 
kindness and noble self-sacrifice, through many 
Our thanks are also due to Dr. 
Brower, who kindly attends the children with- 
out expense, either for his services or medicines. 
Among the interesting cases, who receive care 
and protection, are two bright, good boys of 


trying seasons. 


from having to remain out in the cold, watching 


COWS ; 


and in both instances the feet had to be 


amputated. After all the changes, the Orphan 


House is now located near Richmond ; 


and 


though laboring under great inconveniences, 
from being obliged to occupy four houses, in- 
stead of one, commodious enough for all their 
purposes, still we feel how precious a privilege 
it is to have such a shelter to offer these home- 
less little ones; and the committee appointed 
First month 5th, 1866, to visit them, were grati- 
fied in observing their evident interest and 


progress in learnin 
in school and out. 


g, and general good behaviour 
The patience of many little 


ones, under severe suffering, was truly wonder- 
ful and instructive; and they, in their humble 
lot, taught us lessons we shall not soon forget. 


They 


At the time of our visit, there were 87 children 
in the family, with an average attendance at 
school of about 60. 
day school, of which the teachers are colored 
persons who come from Richmond, and appear 
to take great interest in the best welfare of the 
children—after the school, they have a meeting 
for persons in the neighborhood, who, having 
no gathering place short of Richmond, would 
otherwise spend the day idly. 
Committee left, 22 more were sent in by Freed- 
men’s Bureau, after night, cold and hungry, all 
to be fed, and generally cared for, but through 
the kindness of our matron, they were made 
welcome, even at that unseasonable hour. Since 
that time she brought 32, 
Philadelphia, who were sccommodated tem- 
porarily at the Lombard Street Home, where 


also have a First- 


Soon after the 


and afterwards 22, to 
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some still remain, though many are removed to 
homes where we hope they will be well cared 
for ; this is especially true of two of the num- 
ber, of whose future welfare there can be no 
doubt,—little Sallie, the baby, and Tamar, who 
was nearly blind, and otherwise afflicted,— 
who have been mercifully taken to the bosom 
of Him who hath said, ‘“ Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” While in Richmond, the 
Committee were very kindly aided by our friend 
Joho B. Crenshaw, in an effort to obtain a large 
and suitable house, where matron, children and 
assistants could all be gathered under one roof ; 
and for a time had great hopes of getting, at a 
moderate rent, one every way suitable; but 
have since heard, that neither it, nor any other, 
can at this time be obtained; and we must 
therefore do the best we can in our present in- 
convenient accommodations. In the Twelfth 
mouth, a very acceptable donation was received 
from the Sanitary Commission, through Dr. J. E. 
Rhoads, of blankets, comfortables, and various 
other articles: and in the Second month a val. 
uable box was sent us from West Chester, 
through Sybilla Embree, the contents of which 
gave comfort and pleasure to many. 

It having been ordered recently by the Bu- 
reau that five of the largest boys should be sent 
to Richmond, to be bound out, A. G. says she 
was obliged to let them go, though the order 
was very reluctantly complied with, both on 
her part, and that of the boys, whose distress 
was great at being thus forced away; others 
have endeavored to take the children stealthily, 
but as yet, have not succeeded, a kind Provi- 
dence protecting them. 

Although most of our time and attention 
has been turned to the Orphan House, as hav- 
ing the most imperative claim, still we have 
not entirely neglected other sufferers. A box 
was sent in the Fifth month to Julia Wilbur at 
Washington, D. C., containing about 120 gar. 
ments; and during the past winter, with the 
kind co-operation of a number of interested 
Friends, we have been enabled to manufacture 
clothing to the value of thirteen hundred and 
forty-eight dollars; these articles have been 
promptly forwarded, through the Wowen’s 
Pennsylvania Central Branch, 418 Walnut 
street, to those points in the South from whence 
the most piteous appeals for relief have come. 
One hundred dollars were also contributed to 
W. F. Mitchell's fund, for supplying the needy 
in Nashville and its vicinity with wood. In 
conclusion we would say, that being afresh 
Stimulated, by what we had seen among the 
Freedmen, to renewed efforts in the work of 
ameliorating their condition, and desiring rather 
to increase than diminish our usefulness, we 
would cordially invite new and earnest workers 
into the field, for truly ‘‘ the harvest is great, 
and the laborers few.” 

The Treasurer’s Report is also submitted. 
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A 
aT eer On 
Summary of Treasurer's account from Fourth month 1, “ay 
1865, to Third month 15, 1866. ‘= 
Amount received in donations from Friends . 
of Philadelphia and vicinity, $1859 00 ee 
” 4 from Friends in New Jersey, 295 00 3% 
- - ‘sundry sources, 205 13 1. 
“ ” “ Friends in England “as 
and Ireland, 2884 22 » aed 
eens me 
$5243 35 an 
Deposit withdrawn from Girard Life Ios'nce, 700 35 c 4 
$5943 70 ‘mt 
Amount expended on account of ¥ 
Richmond Orphan Asylum for 3 
furniture, clothing, provisions, BS 
salaries & incidental expenses, $4700 00 f 
Expended for clothing, fuel, &c., ee 
for Freed-people in Tennessee, 5 
Alabama, &c., 1171 68 i 
—— $5871 68 , 
ie et 
Cash balance on hand, $72 02 ' ‘i 
Balance deposit in Girard Life Insurance e) 
Co., being part of the amount on hand 1 oa 
4th mo. 1, 1865, $3509 55 i im / 





Saran W. Corps, Treasurer. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
UNTIMELY INTERMENTS. 


Several instances of untimely interments, ‘ong 
accounts of which have recently been pub- ; 
lished, have given an impulse to a concern 
which, through the course of my life, has, at "§ 
times, received my thoughtful attention, ac- 
companied with an impression of duty that I vt 
ought, in this public manner, to call the atten- 
tion of others to its consideration. 

When the solemn period arrives, that life is 
supposed to be extinct, hasty preparations are 
generally made to invest the body with the 
habiliments which are to accompany it to its 
final resting-place. As far as 1 have noticed, 
the question with attendants generally appears 
not to be whether life has, indeed, entirely de- 
parted, or whether, perhaps, there is only a 
swooning, to be followed possibly by a resusci- 
tation ; and, of course, no measures are taken 
to rekindle or preserve the spark of latent 
vitality, if such there should prove to be; but, 
on the other hand, arrangements are made, by / 
changing the apparel, removing the remains to 
a cold apartment and surrounding them with 
ice, by which a return to life is rendered almost 
impossible, or not till after the interment, 
when the warmth of the earth and cluse con- 
finement in the coffin are liable to produce re- 
animation, if the vital spark is not entirely 
extinct—a condition too painful to contemplate. 3 

Those who have given attention to this sub- ‘ 
ject need not the recital of instances to prove F 
that such cases have occurred; and if the 
aggregate thus consigned to an untimely grave 
is to be conjectured from the few who have 
been accidentally discovered, the total who ex- 
perience a return to life, after interment, must 
be large. 
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Doubtless, some there are who have a repug- 
nance to considerations such as these. But 
why should it be 0? Can we conceive a sub- 
ject which may more deeply interest even those 
who may now desire to put it far from their 
thoughts; and, even if they think themselves 
secure from such a contingency, that is nota 
sufficient reason why they should be unwilling 
to possess themselves of information, so as to 
shield others from a catastrophe, which, threugh 
the inconsiderateness of survivors, has been 
the allotment of not a few who have gone 
before us. 

Instances of too early interment have, prob- 
ably, mostly occurred under circumstances of 
sudden death, or during pestilential visitations. 
The yellow fever, which several times between 
the years 1790 and 1807, nearly depopulated 
the cities of Philadelphia and New York, pro- 
daced so great a consternation in many in- 
stances as to disqualify friends and attendants 
for bestowing adequate attentions upon the 
sick, and for making judicious arrangements 
respecting the funeral. In some instances, 


death was, doubtless, caused more immediately 
by exhaustion, arising from want of nursing 
sppliances, than by the direct force of the 
disease. 

Sarah Rodman, whose interesting diary was 


some time ago published, and who lived in 
Philadelphia during one of these visitations, 
pames several persons whose interments took 
place within about three hours after their 
decease. 

Hasty interments, however, during the prev- 
alence of contagious disorders, should not be 
apologies for haste under other circumstances. 

It has been said that. in England, inter- 
ments are longer delayed than in this country. 
In reading the interesting journal of Martha 
Routh, and the account of her decease and 
burial, it appears the interment did not take 
place until five days after her departure. If 
correctly informed, from three to five days is 
the usual time of waiting in that country. 

Since my attention has been more especially 
directed to this subject, I have, as opportunity 
has presented, noticed the time between the 
decease and burial of some Friends, respecting 
whom biographical notices have been pre- 
served. The account respecting the decease 
and funeral of Joshua Evans, a well-known 
Friend of New Jersey, says that he arose in 
the morning in usual health, and went out to 
a field to work, but returned to the house about 
ten o'clock, complained of feeling unwell, and, 
lying down, expired almost immediately; and, 
further, that the funeral took place the next 
day. No remarks were made by the writer, 
explanatory of the short interim between his 
death and interment. 

Among the remarkable instances of sus- 
pended animation is one which occurred, I 
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think, in New Jersey, many years ago, but of 
undoubted authenticity, of a young man, named 
William Tennant, who was restored after several 
days of suspended vitality, through the per- 
severing efforts of a friend, who was encour- 
aged thereto by the discovery of a slight degree 
of warmth in a part of the body. I wish not 
to dwell upon such instances, further than to 
exemplify the necessity of delaying interments 
as long as possible. G. F. 
Long Island, 34 mo., 1866. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE AT RICHMOND, 
INDIANA. 


Accordimg to previous arrangements, a Con- 
ference of First-day School Teachers of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of Friends was held at Rich- 
mond Meeting-House on Fourth and Fifth-days, 
Third month 2ist and 22d. It was organized 
by appointing Daniel Hiil, Chairman, and Daniel 
Clark, Secretary. 

Brsie CLasses.— Their object and the method 
of conducting them was the subject brought up 
at the first session. After discussing the plans 
pursued in different neighborhoods, which ap- 
pear to be very much the same—all opening 
with the reading of a chapter by the class, and 
every person attending being at liberty to par- 
ticipate—several Friends spoke on the great 
advantage of such classes; that they were in- 
strumental in bringing old and young together 
socially, especially those who would not be 
brought together in our First-day schools. 

A Friend spoke of the great advantage they 
had been in his neighborhood (Walnut Ridge), 
by interesting others in our doctrines, some of 
whom have since joined our Society. 

Another advantage spoken of is that persons 
have sought to find out the truth, and not to carry 
a point. We bave in many meetings a great 
space between the older and younger portion of 
our Society, and discord has arisen about a text 
of Scripture, which would be avoided if we 
would attend such classes, and learn to be will- 
ing to give up our own opinion, which we may 
find to be only a child’s idea. 

Several spoke on the religious awakening in 
many of our members through these classes, 
which usually close by a religious opportunity. 

At the afternoon session, C. F. Coffin intro- 
duced the subject of “ What shall be the aim of 
the teacher, and the character of the instruction 
in First-day schools.” It was stated that the 
objects tu be sought are to increase biblical 
knowledge, and to convert to and build up in 
the most holy faith all who attend First-dey 
schools. The importance of gaining the love 
and the confidence of the children was strongly 
set forth, and also the efficacy of prayer in ob- 
taining the spirit and the ability to instruct; 
and teachers were earnestly recommended to 
labor with full faith in God’s promises for the 
conversion of souls, and to study thoroughly, 
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both the lesson and also other books from which 
information or illustration may be obtained. It 
was deemed important that they should come 
before their classes with cheerful countenances, 
and not feel called upon to say something very 
solemn or wise, but talk of what they know and 
what their scholars will understand, and show 
them that religion is not a gloomy thing, but 
that her ways are ways of pleasantness; remind- 
ing them also that godliness is profitable for 
the life that now is, as well as that which is to 
come. The more advanced classes were ad- 
vised to build on no man’s foundation, and 
neither strive to bring the Scriptures to uphold 
any particular doctrine or opinion, nor to refute 
another, but to seek only to know the truth. 

The idea was expressed by a member of the 
Conference, that adults are frequently deterred 
from attending First-day school by a feeling of 
their deficiency in Spiritual knowledge, and an 
unwillingness to expose their ignorance. A 
caution was given in reference to this, that care 
be exercised not to wound the feelings of any, 
but that instruction be given with gentleness 
and discretion, that none may be dissouraged 
from attending our First-day schools. 

In view of the difficulty in some places of 
finding suitable teachers, Friends were encour- 
aged to go on and choose the best they can get, 
and not require or expect perfection, but re- 
member that one little child may lead another 
a little smaller; knowing also that almost any 
one who will labor to prepare the lessons, and 
whose heart is in the work, will, in time, be- 
come a successful teacher. 

In the eveniog, the “ Importance of a well 
defined plan of Scriptural Instruction,” was in- 
troduced by H. Hadley, and its claims to care- 
ful consideration strongly urged. Its great 
advantage was ably set forth and illustrated in 
the striking improvement of common schools 
within the past twenty years, made by system- 
atizing the subjects of education, and it is be- 
lieved that a like desirable result will follow a 
well defined plan of Scriptural instruction in our 
First-day schools. The scholars should be 
classified, and the portion of Scripture to be 
studied by them should be assigned with refer- 
ence to their age and previous attainments, and 
to the natural order and connection of the parts 
of the Bible. They should have before them 
some particular subject of investigation, and a 
definite plan for pursuing it, and, in the First- 
day school in each meeting, the different sub- 
jects of Scripture study should be arranged into 
a regular course, so that the scholars may not, 
by taking up subjects promiscuously at each 
lesson, and by changing without method every 
few months through the several books of the 
Old and the New Testament, so scatter their 
labor as to have no result. Without this ar- 
rangement of the work, it was believed that the 
result-of our First-day school instruction must 
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be, to a considerable extent, unsatisfactory, for 
though Scripture knowledge picked up here and 
there should not be undervalued, yet it is crude 
aod unconnected, and therefure comparatively 
unavailable. It was advised that teachers keep 
memorandum books, and note down what they 
do at each lesson, both to facilitate review and 
to aid them in correcting any defect in their 
lan. 

: The Conference then passed to the consider- 
ation of Jnfant Classes, the proper management 
of which is an important matter, and one that 
requires much labor and thorough preparation 
on the part of the teacher. Though some ap- 
pear to have a natural aptitude that fits them 
at once for this kind of teaching, others should 
not be discouraged by their supposed waat of 
gift. It was the experience and opinion of a 
successful teacher, that the power to teach in- 
fants can be cultivated, and that a love of Christ, 
a sense of duty, and an interest in the work, 
constitute the first qnalification. Terchers were 
reminded that children do not understand the 
meaning and use of words, and that they must 
have things explained to them in different 
ways, and repeated and turned over till they 
get the idea. 

On Fifth day morning, the advantage of using 
slates, maps, pictures, natural objects, Xc., to 
illustrate the teaching, particularly, of the 
younger classes, was explained by M. Shipley. 
Also, the utility of using anecdutes by way of 
illustration to fix the principle in the miad, was 
spoken of, and our attention was called to the 
fact that this method of teaching is eminently 
Scriptural, as, “[ am the vine, ye are the 
branches,” “A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho,” &c., &c. For this plan 
of instruction especially, teachers should com- 
mence preparing at the first of the week, and 
then, with the lesson in their minds, many 
things observed and thought of through the week 
will gather to it and fasten upon it, and by the 
time First-day comes round, they wiil be pre- 
pared to illustrate the lesson in a simple, 
comprehensible manner. Teachers were cau- 
tioned against reading anecdotes—they must 
learn them so as to be able to fe// them. And 
they were counselled to guard against the 
danger there is when using this method, of 
falling into a habit of teaching the anecdotes, 
illustrations, &c., and forgetting that these 
are only means whose value lies in their ap- 
plication. 

Mission Work was considered on Fifth-day 
afternoon. The Chairman opened the discussion 
by stating that the subject was a very wide one, 
and that it incladed both city and country. He 
encouraged Friends everywhere to look after the 
ignorant, the neglected, the careless, and any 
wanderers from the path of true wisdom, virtue 
and happiness—to gather those of their owa 
neighborhood into their own schools, or into 
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separate schools, as should seem most convenient 
and suitable; and not to stop there, but to go 
into other districts and settlements, and labor in 
whatever way an opening may be found. 

The benefit which has resulted from Tract 
Readings in several neighborhvods was spoken 
of, and that a blessing often rested on the labor- 
ers not less than upon those whom it was their 
design to instruct, showing how true it is that 
‘« He that watereth shall be watered also him- 
self.” 

It was the opinion of one of our Elders, that 
our Society has suffered loss in time past by our 
religious meetings having been held so sacred, 
that many bave stifled the intimations of duty, 
lest they should intrude or seem to preach; and 
that the gatherings for reading tracts seeming a 
little freer, have sometimes made way for these 
things to come out, to the benefit of both 
speaker and hearer. 

’ Another Friend remarked that it was once 
the idea for Friends to keep close together—buy 
up the land and wedge in—but, in his opinion, 
many had suffered loss by remaining too exclu- 
sively within our own Society, which had pre- 
vented them from knowing the needs and the 
opportunities for doing good that there are with- 
out and around them. 

Another thought that we had too long hid our 
light, if we have any, under a bushel; and it 
was suggested that the effect of burning a light 
under a bushel is, that it uses up the vital air, 
and the light about goes out. 

Interesting accounts of schools in villages and 
country districts were given. One school has 
been eminently successful in its labors among 
returned soldiers ; in another, the efforts of the 
school have been followed by a religious awaken- 
ing in which about thirty have given in their 
names to try to live a Christian life. 

Other openings for labor—as the holding of 
meetings in remote or irreligious neighborhoods, 
the distribution of tracts, visiting and persuading 
the unconcerned to attend some place of religious 
worship—were spoken of; and fivally after 
many different fields of labor, and different 
methods of operating in similar fields, had been 
brought before the view of the Conference, 
Friends were exhorted to work—work for a 
common object, a common Master, a common 
end, and against a common enemy, and see that 
they fall not outby the way. If they could not 
work in one way, work in another, and let each 
work in his own way, using all the means that 
he deems it right to use, and let none find fault 
with those who use different means. If Friends 
could work with others, so much the better ; 
but if any prefer to work with Friends alone, 
let them not stay out of the field, but go and 
work where they can; for, from all parts of the 
country, comes evidence that the fields are 
white unto harvest 

lt was the concern of our friend Susan Ped- 
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rick to bring to our minds the fact that fields 
white unto harvest are near to decay, and if the 
grain is not soon gathered, it will be scattered 
and wasted ; that so we should seize upon our 
present opportunities lest they pass away and be 
lost by our neglect, and that we should go forth 
at once for the gathering in of a harvest of souls 
to our Lord. 

The first part of the evening session of Fifth. 
day was given to the consideration of “ What is 
the best hour for First-day Schools in the winter 
season,” and the opinion prevailed that a morn- 
ing hour is generally best, both for the school 
and for the meeting following it, though it is a 
question that each neighborhood might settle 
to suit its own circumstances. 

The latter part was occupied by a free dis- 
cussion among the teachers of their experience 
in teaching, the difficulties they had met, the 
causes of failure, and the means of success, in 
which much practical information was elicited, 
and the general conclusion reached that 
teachers may profit by hints and suggestions 
from others, but that each one is most success- 
ful in following his own method. The duties 
and difficulties of Superintendents were also 
freely discussed. 

The Conference was characterized by a man- 
ifest desire on the part of those in attendance 
to do something to better the condition of the 
world, by an honest inquiry into the means and 
opportunities of laboring in the service of the 
Lord. And it was felt to be an indication of 
the Divine blessing—that one spirit pervaded 
the meeting. Several expressed that by thus 
mingling and taking counsel with those en- 
gaged in the same work, they felt their strength 
renewed and their zeal awakened to go home 
and labor more earnestly in the good cause. 

The Conference was united in judgment that 
another meeting would be productive of good, 
and adjourned to meet at Walnut Ridge, near 
Carthage, Rush county, Ind., in the 8th month 


of 1867, if the Lord permit.— Zhe Freedmen’s 
Record. 
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AN UNDIVIDED HEART. 
Lord, make me faithful to my call, 
In heart siiil truly give up all, 

Myself to thee resign ; 

When dangers threaten me around, 
Invincible may I be found, 
Never thy will decline. 
My feet with holy oil anoint, 
The destined path thou dost appoint 

Gladly I then will tread : 
Bedew it with a genial shower, 
Into my beart thy influence pour, 

With hidden manna fed. 


A single eye, a faithful beart, 
My Father, to thy child impart, 
In every trying hour; 
Reasonings, tormenting thoughts, prevent, 
Still keep my eye on thee intent, 
Till faith shall sight o’erpower. 


Taylor. 
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Summerfield said, “Any man that would not 
be willing to circumnavigate the globe for the 
purpose of saving one soul, is unworthy the 
name of Christian.” 

Broad is the road that leads to death, 
And thousands walk together there ; 
But wisdom shews a narrow path, 
With bere and there a worshipper! 
pede ce 
THE CHILD ON THE JUDGMENT SEAT. 
Where bast thou been toiling all day, sweet heart, 
That thy brow is burdened and sad ? 


The Muster’s work nay make weary feet, 
But it leaves the spirit glad. 











Was thy garden nipped with the midnight frosts, 
Or scorched with the mid- day glare? 

Were thy vines laid low, or thy lilies crushed, 
That thy face is so full of care? 











“No pleasant garden toils were mine; 
I have sat on the judgment seat, 

Where the Master sits at evé, and calls 
The children around His feet.”’ 





Ee. 
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How cumest thou on the judgment seat, 
Sweet heart, who set thee there? 

Tis a lonely and lofty seat for thee, 
And well might fill thee with care. 





“T climbed on the judgment seat myself ; 
I bave sat there alone all day, 

For it grieved me to see the children around, 
Idling their life away. 


‘They wasted the Master’s precious seed, 
They wasted the precious hours ; 

They trained not the vines, nor gathered the fruits, 
And they trampled the sweet, meek flowers.” 


And what didst thou on the judgment seat, 
Sweet heart, what didst thou there ? 

Did the idlers heed thy childish voice ? 
Did the gardea mend for thy care ? 
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‘Nay, that grieved me more: I called and I cried, 
But they left me there forlorn ; 

My voice was weak, and they heeded not, 
Or they laughed my words to scorn.” 


om 


co 


Ah! the jadgment seat was not for thee, 
The servants were not thine ; 

And the eyes which fix the praise and the blame, 
See fartuer than thine or mine. 
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The voice that shall sound there at eve, sweet heart, 
Will not strive or cry to be heard ; 

It will hush the earth and hush the hearts, 
And none will resist its word. 





“Should [ see the Master’s treasures lost, 
The gifts that should feed His poor, 

And not lift my voice (be it weak as it may) 
And not be yrievéd sore?” 





Wait till the evening falls, sweet heart, 
Wait till the evening falls; 

The Master is near and knoweth all— 
Wait till the Master calls. 






But how fared thy garden plot, sweet heart, 
Whilst thou sat on the judgment seat ? 

Who watered thy roses, and trained thy vines, 
And kept them from careless feet ? 









“Nay! that is saddest of all to me, 
That is saddest of all ! 

My vices are trailing, my roses are parched, 
My lilies droop and fall.” 













Go back to thy garden plot, sweet heart ; 
Go back till the evening falls, 

And bind thy lilies, and train thy vines, 
Till for thee the Master calls. 


Go make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone ; 

Perchance he whose plot is next to thine, 
Will see it, and mend his own. 


And the next may copy his, sweet heart, 
Till all grows fair and sweet ; 

And when the Master comes at eve, 
Happy faces His coming will greet. 


Then shall thy joy be full, sweet heart, 
In the garden so fair to see, 
In the Master’s words of praise for all, 
In a look, of His own for thee. 
Bessie Charles. 


- ee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzicn InteLuicence.—Liverpool advices to the 
4th inst. have been received. 


Strong apprehensions contioued to be entertained 
of a probable war between Austria and Prussia, 
Both Powers were making warlike preparations. 
Prussia had forwarded a circular dispatch to the 
minor German States, laying stress upon the inef- 
ficiency of the appeal to the Federal Diet to settle the 
present conflict, and pointing out the necessity of 
the various States taking a definite position on one 
side or other in the struggle. It accuses Austria of 
having violated the convention of Gastein, and as- 
sumed a threatening attitude ; and says that it is 
urgent for Prussia to know whether and how far it 
may rely upon their assistance in case it should be 
attacked by Austria, or forced into war by unmis- 
takable menaces. It is not yet known what course 
these minor States will take in case of actual hos- 
tilities, although at present a majority of the Diet is 
believed to be friendly to Austria. Some of them, 
it is said, have determined to preserve an armed 
neutrality. The latest accounts state that the Aus- 
trian ambassador at Berlin had presented a dispatch 
declaring that the designs of Austria were peaceful, 
that its military preparations were made with? no 
hostile disposition, and that the Austrian govern- 
ment was determined under all circumstances to 
abide by its duty to that of Prussia under the Fed- 
eral pact. Hope was expressed that the Prussian 
government would feel at liberty to give a similar 
assurance to Austria, A Berlin dispatch asserts 
that Bavaria, Grand-ducal Hesse and Saxony have 
formed a league in order to bring the Austro Prussian 
question before the Diet. The Paris Constitutionnel 
declares that the position of France is one of neu- 
trality, but that the government has provided for all 
the contingencies, and whatever may happen it will 
not be found unprepared, Rumors that ao alliance 
between Prussia and [taly had been concluded, were 
in circulation, but they had also been contradicted, 
and their truth does not appear certain. 


Great Britarn.—The New York, Newfoundland 
and London Telegraph Company have contracted 
with the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company of London for the manufacture and sub- 
mersion, the coming summer, of two cables, one 
across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from Newfoundland 
to Cape ‘Breton, and the other between Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island and Newfoundland, and for the repair 
of the present cable, so as to have two cables for the 
prompt transmission of all messages between the 
Atlantic cable and the United States. 

The latest accounts rep ‘rt a decrease of the cattle 
disease. 
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The Queen has addressed an autograph letter to 


G. Peabody, the American banker in London, who | 


was said to be abont to return to bis native country 
expressing her appreciation of his munificent gifts, 
for the benefit ot the poor of London, and her 
thanks for the same, and sending him her miniature 
as a token of her personal feelings. 


Portucat —The official gazette publishes a con- 
tract concluded by Portugal, France, Italy and Bra- 
zil, for a telegraph to America. 


Rossia.—The Nobility Assembly at St. Petersburg 
bad carried, by a vote of 187 to 10, a petition from 
the President of the Assembly to the Emperor, ask- 
ing him to permit the Provincial Parliaments to dis- 
cuss and address him upon home concerns indis- 
criminately. It was negatived by the Emperor. A 
short time since the originators of similar addresses 
were deposed and banished to Siberia, 


Caimna.—Shanghbai advices of the 9th ult. announce 
that the Imperial troops had gained a complete vic- 
tory over the rebels in the north. 


Nova Scotia.—The steamer England, from Liver- 
pool, arrived at Halifax on the 9th inst., with a large 
number of emigrants on board, among whom 160 
cases of sickness, believed to be cholera, and 40 deaths, 
had occurred. The vessel was put under quarantine, 
and measures were taken to care for the sick and 
for the remaining passengers. Up to the evening of 
the 14th, 170 deaths, including those on the passage, 
had taken place, and the disease was apparently de- 
creasing. It had been confined to the steerage pas- 
sengers. 


Domestic.—During last month the Postmaster 
General caused 247 post- offices to, be re-opened in 
the Southern States. During the same period, 139 
new offices were established, 36 discontiaued, and 
the names of 25 changed. 

The Tennessee Legislature has passed a bill dis- 
franchising those who took part in the rebellion. 

The President, it is stated, has declared that bis 
proclamation does not do away with martial law in the 
lately revolted States. In the case of a Treasury 
agent under arrest at Mobile, a writ of babeas cor- 
pus, issued under the belief that the proclamation 
rendered it legal, was disregarded by his order, and 
in response to a personal application from the pris- 
oner’s counsel, he expressed himself as above men- 
tioned in respect to the bearing and meaning of the 
proclamation. The War Department has issued an 
order to the officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau to the 
effect that martial law is still virtually in force io 
the imsurrectionary States. 

Trustworthy advices from Texas, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama and Georgia report that the planters are put- 
ting in cotton to the full extent of their ability, and 
that in some sections the amount of land assigned 
for cotton culture is greater than ever before known, 

Considerable excitement is represented to have 
existed for more than a week past on the northeast- 
ern frontier, near Eastport, Maine, on account of a 
Fenian convention there, and of apprehensions of an 
intended raid by them on the adjoining British 
Province of New Brunswick. Two British war ves- 
sels are said to have been stationed in the harbor at 
the mouth of St. Croix River, to guard against any 
such movement, and the people along the border are 
ecrolled and drilled as soldiers. Whether there is 
any real ground for such suspicions does not yet 
appear. The Adjutant General of the State bas gone 
to Calais, with instructions from the Governor to 
see that the laws of the State are not violated. 
What steps, if avy, have been taken by the United 
States authorities, is not made public. The British 
Minister at Washington is said to have made rep- 
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resentations to the State Department with a view to 
induce the Government to adopt repressive measures 
against Fenian operation; generally, and Secretary 
Seward, it is reported, considers that so far the ex- 
isting laws against any violation of neutrality are 
sufficient, and says that they will be enforced. 


ConGress.—The Senate passed a bill to reimburse 
the State of Pennsylvania for expenses in calling out 
the militia of the State in Goverament service, the 
amount not to exceed $800,000; two granting public 
lands to aid in the construction of a ship canal from 
Lake Superior to Lac-la-Belle in Michigan, and of 
the Southern Minnesota railroad; and one authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to remit duties levied 
on produce shipped from one port of the United 
States to another through Canada, if said prodace 
was actually in transit when the late reciprocity 
treaty expired. It also concurred in the House 
amendment to a bill to reimburse the State of Mis- 
souri for war expense:, and in the repo-ts of com- 
mittees of conference on the Naval appropriation 
bill, and a bill to authorize the sale of marine bos- 
pitals and revenue cutters. Aresolu'ion to probibit 
the sale of spirituous liquors in the Capitol building 
was adopted, and sent to the House, which amended 
it by extending its application to all the public 
buildings, but the Senate refused to concur in this 
provision, and a committee of conference was ap- 
pointed on the subject. A resolution was also 
adopted calling on the Secretary of the Interior for 
what information he may possess as to the prevalence 
of the cattle plague in this cauntry. Stewart, of 
Nevada, introduced joint resolutions, the first pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution, prohibit- 
ing all discriminations among the people, on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
either in civil rights or in the right of suffrage, bat 
providing that the States may exempt persons now 
voters from restrictions on suffrage hereafter imposed; 
and also declaring that obligations incurred in aid of 
insurrection or war against the Union, and claims 
for compensation for slaves emancipated, are void, 
and shall not be assumed nor paid by any State or 
the United States ; the second, providing that when 
any of the lately insurrectionary States, through a 
Legisla ure elected by a constituency restricted only 
by such laws as existed in such State in 1860, shall 
have ratified these amendments, and modified its 
Constitution and laws in conformity therewith, such 
State shall be recognized as having fully and validly 
resumed its former relations with the Governmont, 
and its representatives shall be admit’ed into the two 
Houses of Congress, and a general amnesty shall ex- 
ist in regard to all personsin such State who were 
connected with armed opposition to the Government] 
They were referred to the committee on Recon- 
struction. 


The House passed a bill authorizing the coinage 
of five-cent pieces of copper aod nickel, to weigh 
60 grains; one to extend the time within which the 
States may comply with the act granting public 
lands to States which may provide agricultural col- 
leges ; one to reimburse Missouri for war expenses; 
and the Senate bill appropriating $25,000 for the tem- 
porary relief of destitute people in the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be expended under the direction of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. A resolution was adopted in- 
structing the Judiciary Committee to inquire whether 
any and what action is necessary to confiscate the 
title to lands that were purchased by the late ‘* Con- 
federate States,” and used for prison camps and other 
purposes; and another, instructing the Committee 
on Commerce to inquire what legislation, if any, is 
necessary to prevent the introduction of cholera into 
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